curtains let a few blueish glimmers filter through, and now
and again a shaft of white light, which merged into the milky
hue of the fog. These fleeting gleams that flashed out of the
houses altered Malinier's mood. The darkness was no
longer kindly. He felt immersed in an artificial
induced by the conqueror and favourable to his designs,
noisome night that whispered all the miseries of the van-
quished. On the Place Blanche he nearly ran into a group of
soldiers who had stopped at the corner of the Rue Lepic and
were joking with a group of girls who made it a point of
honour to express themselves in German. Malinier, not for
the first time, was painfully affected by the spectacle.
Although he had had no dealings with such girls since he
had laid aside his uniform in 1928, girls were in his view a
national asset, a category of beings embedded in the human
concrete of the French community which he refused to
consider from the merely physical point of view. One
evening in the previous summer he had remonstrated with
some professionals who were picking up Germans, pointing
out that it was not right to sleep with the enemy, and that
there were plenty of good Frenchmen to whom they could
apply. His observations had been rather acidly received.